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Lancaster, the county town of Lancashire, is situated | by the road, but the direct distance does not exceed 206 

on the western coast of England, upon the southern bank | miles. Lancaster is a very old town. There are 

.of the river Lune, at the distance of eight miles from | doubts as to the name by which it was known to the 

— A is distant 239 miles north-west from London | Romans, by whom it is supposed to have been built; 
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but there is no question that it formed the station 
of a Roman legion. It seems indeed to have been 
considered a station of considerable importance, not 
only as a check upon the natives of the north, but also 
as g point of defence against the Irish, who, in the 
decline of the Roman power, subjected that part of the 
country to great annoyance and distréss by their piracies 
and marauding incursions. Domestic, sepulchral, re- 
ligious, and other Roman antiquities have been often 
found in and near Lancaster. The termination céastre 
or caster would alone indicate that the Romans had 
a fortress here, it being a corruption of the Latin 
castrum, applied by the Saxons to places which they 
found fortified, The name Lun-ceasire, corrupted to 
Langaster, therefore signifies a fortress on the river 
Lune. The history of all towns with important castles 
is intimately connected with that of the castle. dn 
such’ cases the eastle is usually the parent of the town, 
which for a long time depends upon it and shares in all 
its good and evil, until the town acquires maturity and 
strength, and comes to haye resources independent of 
the castle, which is destroyed by violence, or gradually 
perishes through age and neglect, or else is preserved 
for purposes very different from its original destination. 
This is illustrated in the history of Lancaster. 

It seems that, when the Romans left the island, the 
Picts and Scots, exasperated by the repulse and resist- 
ance whjch they had always experienced at this place, 
attacked the town and demolished the fortifications. 
The excellent and commanding situation of the spot 
early attracted the notice of the Saxons, who, soon after 
their arrival, appear to have restored some of the 
dwellings, and to haye rebuilt at least some parts of 
the castle, We know little of the history of Lancaster 
under the Saxons, but that it was considered the most 
important place of the district is evinced by its being 
constituted én the seventh century the chief and desig- 
nating town in the county, It probably owed this 
distinction to the castle; for, as a town, it could not 
have acquired much importance under the Saxons, or 
if so, the Danes, in their incursions, must have destroyed 
all traces of it; for when the Domesday Survey was 
taken, soon after the Conquest, “ Lon-castre” and 
** Chercha- Loncastre” are registered as two yills 
among the twenty-two which composed the manor of 
Halton, belonging to the crown. Lancaster, how- 
ever, had the good fortune to attract the notice of 
Roger de Poitou, a neighbouring proprietor, as offer- 
ing a more eligjble site for a baronial castle than his 
own domain afforded ; and he obtained a grant of the 
property from the crawn. As early as 1094 we find 
this person making a grant to the abbey of St. Martin 
de Sees, in Normandy, of the church of St. Mary, then 
newly erected by him. The Castle appears to have 
been built about the same time, the foundations of the 
old strugture, and some other parts that could be made 
available, being probably retained, At a subsequent 
period the castle received some improvements from the 
Earl of Morton and Lancaster, afterwards King John, 
who, subsequently to his accession tq the crown, gave 
audience, here to the French ambassadors, and received 
the homage of Alexander, King of Scotland. But the 
castle, andl thesefore the town, owed its chief import- 
anee to Edward II]., and his son. John of Gaunt. 
When John was created Duke of Lancaster, his duke- 
dom was made a county palatine, and the duke was 
endowed with powers Sad privileges which rendered 
the palatinate a petty kingdom, of which the town of 
Lancaster became the capital. It appears that in 
consequence of this the castle was considerably enlarged, 
cand that a household was established here suitable to 
the dignity of the proprietor and the customs of the 
times. It is easy to perceive how these circumstances 
.would operate in increasing the population and pre- 
sperity of the town; and how the town must have been 





dependant in those times on its connexion with the 
castle. Its loyalty, however, to the House of Lan- 
caster exposed the town to so much calamity during 
the war of the Roses, that it is said to have been nearly 
depopulated. Its subsequent revival was not rapid. 


Even in Camden’s time the town was chiefly oecupied .. 


by husbandmen ; but on the confirmation of the town- 
charter, with the addition of new privileges by Charles 
II., Lancaster again began to revive ; and it afterwards 
went on progressively augmenting its commerce, its 
local trade, and its buildings. The first incorporation 
of the town by charter was in the reign of Richard [.; 
and the charter has been confirmed and modified by 
several subsequent monarchs. 

The town is very advantageously situated upon a 
gentle ascent, the summit of which is crowned with the 
eastle and the church, so that the whole, in a general 
view, has a commanding appearance. The river Lune 
makes nearly an acute angle on the north side of the 
town, whence several regular streets proceed to the south, 
leaving these two principal public buildings somewhat 
detached. A handsome stone bridge, with five elliptical 
arches, which was built at an expense of 12,0001., con- 
nects the town with the township of Skerton on the other 
side of the river. The streets in Lancaster are commonly 
narrow, though there are some of considerable width; 
but the houses are generally good, with a due proportion 
of superior mansions in the town and of elegant villas in 
the pleasant environs. The houses are generally built 
with freéstone, which is found in the neighbourhood, 
and are covered with slate. Considerable improve- 
ments in the general appearance of the place have been 
made within the last fifty years. It is altogether a 
superior town for its size, possessing some advantages 
which are not always found in towns of still greater 
population. There is a theatre, assembly-rooms, con- 
venient public baths, a book-society, a mechanics’ 
institute, and a well-supported society for the promotion 
of the fine arts. 

At present, as in former times, the castle forms the 
crowning glory of Lancaster. The commanding situa- 
tion and massive character of this spacious castle must 
have rendered it in former times not only a formidable 
fortress, but an object of great grandeur in the local 
scenery; and even now, although, in adapting it to its 
present uses as a prison and court-house, it has been 
necessary to sacrifice much of its ancient aspect and 
character, it has still a most imposing appearance. 
The extensive additions and alterations have been, so 
far as practicable, adapted to the original style, with 
much good taste and judgment; so that the whole now 
forms not enly the grandest and most complete county- 
jail in England, but is still entitled to be considered as 
one of the finest castellated structures in the empire. 
The importance and extensive scale of the additions 
which haye been made may in some degree be estimated 
by the cost, which has. amounted to not less than 
140,000/. 

The encircling walls embrace an area of 380 feet 
from east to west by 850 feet from north to south, 
which space comprehends an extensive ¢ourt with 
smaller courts, a several towers of different form 
and dates of erection. The finest of these towers is the 
gateway-tower, which forms the chief entrance. It con- 
sists of two large semi-octangular projections or towers, 
connected by a curtain and the gates. The whole of 
the summit has a bold, overhanging hattlement, and each 
of the projecting towers is surmounted by two small tur- 
rets or watch-towers, This gateway is 66 feet high, and 
is commonly, and with good reason, attributed to John 
of Gaunt. This gateway conducts to the great court, 
which is enclosed with embattled walls and strengthened 
with towers. Nearly facing the entrance, at the oppo- 
site side of the court, is the large square tower (70 feet 
diameter) which formed the keep or citadel of the 
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ancient castle, and is supposed by some antiquaries 
to be of Saxon architecture; but the upper part was 
rebuilt in 1585, at the time of the threatened invasion 
of the Spanish Armada, when all the forts and castles 
in the kingdom underwent a thorough repair. The 
difference between this and the more ancient building 
is still very perceptible. The height of this tower is 
78 feet, and it is surmounted by a turret (commonly 
called “ John of Gaunt’s Chair”) which is 10 feet 
higher, and from which views of great extent and 
diversity are commanded. The walls of this keep 
are of amazing thickness and strength, and the apart- 
ments are of very grand dimensions: one of thein, 
“ about 63 feet long, having only four plain walls, and 
making nearly the proportion of a double cube,” is 
particularly referred to by Mr. Duppa, in his * Life of 
Michael Angelo,’ as calculated to produce a gteat effect 
by simplieity of form and grandeur of dimensions. 
The three other old towers are respectively known as 
the Dungeon ‘Tower, the Well Tower, and Adrian’s 
Tower, though the latter is more popularly known as 
John of Gaunt’s Oven. All these are commonly 
attributed to the Romans; but, although some anti- 
quaries are disposed to allow that the lower part of 
the last may have been Roman, it is doubtful whether 
the other two were even Saxon, atid we see no necessity 
for giving them an earlier date than the buildings by 
Roger de Poitou. “ Adrian’s Tower” is circular, and 
it is used as a repository for rolls, recotds, and other 
documents relating to the official business of the county. 

A minute description of the new buildings, forming 
the court-houses and prisons, would carry us beyond 
our present intention. It may suffice to state that the 
pile of buildings containing the shire-hall, courts, and 
grand-jury room, form, in a ground plan, an irregular 
semicircle to the north of the great court. The shire- 
hall itself is a beautiful apartment, consisting of a 
semi-polygonal area, with an aisle going round it, and 
has a groined roof supported by six quadruple clustered 
columns. ‘The seats of the judges are in the chord of 
the are under elegant pinnacled canopies. The doors, 
windows, panels, seats, &c., are all finished in a style 
corresponding to the enriched ecelesiastical buildings 
of the fourteenth century. 

The external or eastern wall of the keep, being pro- 
longed to upwards of 200 feet, forms the chord of ano- 
ther semicircular arrangement of buildings for felons, 
whose apartments extend around the arc, while the 
area is divided into four courts which unite at the turn- 
key’s lodge, which commands a view of the whole. 
Since these apartments have been erected fetters have 
not been used, except for refractory prisoners, as 
there is no danger of escape; the walls, inside ‘and 
without, and the floors and roofs, being all finished 
with hewn stone. ‘The apartments for crown pri- 
soners, for debtors, and for females, form distinct 
piles of. building on different sides of the great central 
court ; and besides these great divisions, more minute 
classification is effeeted throughout. The jail contains 
seventeen. divisions for this purpose. There are seventy- 
three work-rooms, thirty-two day-rooms, and twelve 
airing-yards. ‘The great central area, which contains 
about 2800 square yards, is allowed for the exclusive 
use of the debtors, where they can enjoy the air and 
take exercise. The prisoners are variously employed, 
and a considerable part of their earnings is paid. to 
them, part in weekly portions during their detention, 
and the rest on their discharge. Such of them as 
have learned no trade are taught something there 
which may enable them to earn an honest living, if so 
inclined, when again thrown upon the world. 

_ Laneaster contains one parish-church and two chapels 
it connexion with the establishment. The church, 
dedicated to St. Mary, is on the same eminence with 
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the castle, and is contiguous to it on the east. It was 
originally, as we have seen, founded by Roger de Poitou, 
who gave it with some lands to the Benedictine Abbey 
of St. Martin de Sagio, or Seés, in Nortnardy. - A pfior 
and five monks came over and took possession, forming 
a religious, or monastery, subordinate to the above abbey. 
On the suppression of alien priories it wag.annexed to 
the abbey of Sion in Middlesex, and so remained until 
the general dissolution in the reign of Henry VIII, Im 
those times the church was one of those which enjoyed, 
the mischievous privilege of sanctuary, The existing 
church is a large Gothic structure; consisting of a nave; 
two side aisles, and a handsome tower at the west end.’ 
Tt has few remains of antiquity, except some fine speci: 
mens of screen-werk and catvings in oak; ‘The cliurch 
accommodates 8500 persons, and the living forms a 
vicarage, with the net income of 17091. per annum. 
Most of the various denominations of dissenters have, 
chapels in the town. 

The manufactures of Lancaster are not considerable, 
and consist chiefly in the making of mahogany furni- 
ture, cordage, and sail-cloth, with the spinning of 
cotton and worsted yarn, and the manufacture of cotton 
goods, for which several factories have been established 
within these few years. Ships of considerable burden. 
were formerly built here; but now ouly boats, The 
channel.of the Lune being much impeded by accumu- 
lations of sand, vessels of considerable burden cannot 
come up to the tewn, but discharge their cargoes at. 
the dock which was formed, in 1787, at Glasson, about 
five miles below Lancaster, from whence the goods 
are carried up to the quay of the town in lighters.; 
The quay is not aecessible to vessels exceeding 200, 
or 250 tons burden. This, co-operating with the want 
of extensive canal communications and the absorbing 
predominance of Liverpool, at one time operated badly 
on the trade of Lancaster. The Boundary Commis- 
sioners say, “The appearance and condition of the town 
of Lancaster ‘is that of a; decaying town: the whole of 
its West India trade has left it, and what remains of 
the other branches seems to afford but a scanty employ- 
ment for a few sloops. At the same time that every- 
thing else appears to languish about the place, the 
public buildings exhibit no appearance of dilapidation.” 
This was in 1832; things have since improved, for the 
Municipal Report, in 1635, says:—‘‘ In general the 
town may be stated to be in a very thriving condition. 
It was formerly an important port for the West India 
trade, but its prosperity declined as it was abandoned 
for Liverpool. Latterly, however, the port lias been 
much used for the American, Russian, and coasting 
trades. A few years back there were numerous large 
warehouses unemployed; at present such can scarcely 
be found.” The borough of Lancaster contained 2038 
houses in 1831, when the population amounted to 
12,613, of whom 7142 were females, In 182] the 
population was 10,144, The ‘increase is attributed to 
the establishment of cotton-factories. 

The Lancaster canal opens a communication between 
this place and the mining districts, and supplies the 
neighbourhood with coal and other necessaries. About 
one mile north-east of the town is a grand aqueduct 
bridge, which conveys this canal over the river Lune. 
This great work was executed by Mr. John Rennie, 
the engineer, who acquired great reputation by it.. At 
the spot where it has been built, the soft muddy bottom 
of the river rendered it necessary to lay a foundation at 
the depth of 20 feet below the surface of the water. 
This consists of a flooring of timber, supported by piles 
80 feet long. This foundation alone is said to have 
cost 15,000/., and the whole was not completed for less: 
than 48,000/., although the stone was obtained in the 
neighbourhood, The bridge consists of five circular 
arches, springing from rusticated piers with Gothic 
8F2 
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ends. Each arch is 90 feet span, and rises 39 feet 
adove the surface of the water, The total height from 
the surface ef the river to that of the canal is 51 feet; 


and barges of sixty tons pass over it. 


A DAY AT KERMANSHAH. 


[From a Correspondent®, } 


{Harrzmina to be turning over my journals this morning, it 
occurred to me that the pp teeta T found there of my pro- 

ings and observations at Kermanshah contained some illustra- 
tions of Persia and Persian manners which might not be unaccept- 
able to the readers of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ I have therefore 
written it out for you. It is not necessary that I should give any 
formal account of but may just mention that it is the 
capital of a province, and a frontier-town of Persia on the side of 


Turkey. It is comparatively new as a town, having, not many 
years r , been act a aon It is not at all remarkable as a 


i does not —— any building of note, except the residence 
of the governor of the province, who is, I believe, a cousin of the 
ing. There is no speaking with certainty about its popu- 
tion, but f should searcely suppose it to exceed 20,000. ] 
We left the caravanserai between three and four o'clock 
in the morning, in order to reach Kermanshah before 
the heat of the day. The days indeed are very hot, 
althougli, since we ascended from the plain of Bagdad, 
the nights have become inconveniently cold. The 
contrast is quite great enough to make us understand 
the complaint of the patriarch, that “in the day the 
drought consumed him, and the frost by night.” I 
compensated for an inadequate night's rest by a doze 
on horseback. 

We reached the outskirts of the town about seven in 
the morning; and after riding through a well-kept 
cemetery, and along a walled road between_ gardens, 
got into the town, and were conducted through part 
of the bazaar to a caravanserai, to which it seems that 
strangers resort in the first instance to have their bag- 
gage and goods examined by a custom-house officer, 
after which they are at liberty to remove themselves 
and property wherever they please. As all the rooms 
were either appropriated or locked up, we remained 
broiling in the sun, on one of the benches, for about 
two hours, until the man found leisure to attend to us. 
At length he approached with a long knife in his hand, 
and as we could not undo the straps and cords of our 
baggage with sufficient expedition, he took the liberty 
of cutting them all open, without dreaming of asking 
our consent. In other respects his examination was 
slight and favourable, and we were for the time free. 

While we remained here, and indeed during all the 
period of our stay in the town, we were much annoyed 
by men who came continually to offer carpets for sale. 
This indeed happens in many towns; but I never saw 
the carpet venders so numerous and importunate as at 
Kermanshah. The same person in some instances 
returned repeatedly, remaining half an hour or more 
at eac!1 visit, in the hope of overcoming our resolution 
not to purchase. The carpets which they offered were 
of course not large, being oblong pieces about the size 
of large hearth rugs, and which travellers usually carry 
with them, and spread upon the ground, during their 
halts, to sit upon by day and sleep on by night. They 
are of different qualities and prices. The best are 
worked by the needle with coloured worsteds, on a 
woven ground, in much the same way that mats for 
tea-urns are worked in England ; the inferior sort are 
woven in colours throughout. It is well known that 
Persia has a good reputation for its carpets, and in 
Persia I have not learnt that any place has a higher 
reputation for them than this town. Not that here or 
anywhere else there are large manufactories, or indeed 
any manufactories. The carpets which are so much 
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admired under the names of Persian and Turkey 
carpets, are principally wrought by the females belong- 
ing to the numerous wandering tribes. They devote 
to this employment, or that of weaving coarse cloth, 
all the time which they can spare from their very 
heavy domestic duties ; and the product forms one of 
the principal commodities, the sale of which enables 
the Eelauts to obtain enjoyments from which they 
would be precluded if they were left to depend entirely, 
as they do mainly, on the produce of their flocks, 
Many of the finer carpets are suid to be made by ladies 
in their private houses in the towns, and afterwards sent 
to be sold in the bazaars. Their object is to secure a 
private and independent purse, to increase their future 
resources or present enjoyments. That ladies of dis- 
tinction should employ such expedients in Persia is not 
surprising, when we recollect that at Constantinople the 
ladies of the Sultan himself are not above such re- 
sources, for handkerchiefs embroidered by their hands 
are well known articles in the bezesteens of that great 
city. There is certainly, however, some difference 
between the making of carpets, and the embroidering 
of handkerchiefs with threads of silk, silver, and gold. 

The caravanserai to which we removed was a very 
neat and quiet place; and we there secured the luxury 
of a room to ourselves. It is true that there was 
nothing but the bare walls, and the want of a window 
obliged us to remain with the door open. However, 
we were more than satisfied, 

* Nor look’d for entertainment where none was: 
Rest was our feast,—’’ 
and on rest we feasted largely, both on that and the 
following day. 

In the course of the day I went out into the bazaar 
—the place where the manners and humours of an 
eastern town may, in my opinion, be always studied 
to the best advantage. Nearly the first circumstance 
that attracted my attention was not well caiculated to 
give a stranger any very gratifying impression con- 
cerning the usages of the country. I suddenly observed 
the artisans lay aside their tools and stand up, while 
there was a sort of rush among the numerous people in 
the bazaar, who hastily drew themselves up as closely 
as possible by the wayside before the shops. I followed 
the example, without being aware of the cause at the 
moment, but I soon learnt it, when I saw a body ot 
men advancing at a quick pace, armed with heavy 
sticks, which they held aloft and flourished with no 
small energy. ‘These staves are by no means articles of 
mere ornament, as they are applied vigorously to those 
who do not get out of the way with sufficient alacrity, 
or who do not manifest proper respect for the personage 
before whom the bearers walk. This quite satisfac- 
torily accounted for the rush I had witnessed. After 
these men rode two well-dressed and well-mounted 
persons preceding a very .handsome youth dressed in 
white, who rode alone, and who appeared to be the 
principal object of all this ceremony. He was fol- 
lowed by a body of about twenty-five foot soldiers, 
armed with guns, who closed the procession. From 
the presence of the soldiers I should have con- 
cluded that the young man was the prince-governor 
himself; and his youth opposed no difficulty to this 
conclusion, as the king sometimes intrusts the govern- 
ment of provinces to his sons or grandsons while mere 
lads. However, I knew that the actual governor was 
at least thirty years of age, and hence inferred that this 
youth was his eldest son, and therefore great-grandson 
to the king,—a conjecture in which I afterwards learned 
that I was right*. To be preceded by men with clubs 


* By our laws of primogeniture this lad would be now the heir 
apparent to the throne of Persia, and his father king. The latter 
is the son of the deceased eldest son of the late king, whereas the 





reigning monarch is the son of bis deceased second son, 
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to clear the way is not a piece of ostentation peculiar 
to royalty in Persia ;—men of official rank are similarly 
preceded by a number of men, proportioned to their 
means or their pretensions to dignity. It of course 
sometimes happens that, in the narrow streets of the 
towns, such processions meet, advancing in opposite 
directions. The ferashes (the men with clubs) then 
make it a point to exchange blows, in assertion of the 
dignity of their respective masters, unless there has 
been time to ascertain the pre-eminent rank of one 
above the other, when the men belonging to the latter 
give way. Much harm seldom ensues from these ren- 
counters, as the men of consideration, being personally 
known to each other, ascertain by a glance their 
respective claims and act accordingly;—the one of 
inferior dignity giving way, and mutually giving way, 
on the ground of politeness and personal esteem, when 
the rank is equal. 

I did not stay long enough on this occasion to make 
many observations ; nor was I very anxious to do so, 
as I knew that we must remain another day at Ker- 
manshah, and that I should thus have full opportunity 
of exploring its bazaar in all directions. 





THE RIGHT HAND AND THE LEFT HAND. 


Ir is a curious and not unprofitable question, whether 
the preference so generally given to the right hand as 
an instrument of action be a dictate of nature or merely 
an acquired habit? Men of great eminence have held 
different opinions on the subject. Sir Thomas Brown, 
who enters largely into the matter, on which as a 
physician he was well qualified to form an opinion, 
speaks with some hesitation, but ultimately decides that 
the left hand has as good a claim to preference as the 
right; and Dr. Franklin afterwards contended for the 
equal claims of both hands. But Sir Charles Bell, in 
his recent * Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand,’ deter- 
mines that the right hand has a just and natural claim 
to the preference it receives; and this opinion will 
probably be generally considered as setting the question 
finally at rest. The object of the present article is to 
take such a retrospective view of the discussion as will 
enable us to include the principal facts and arguments, 
against and for the prior claims of the right hand over 
the left. 

In considering this subject, the universal consent of 
all nations in the preference of the right hand seems to 
us to furnish a strong, perhaps an unanswerable, argu- 
ment for the natural claims of that member. It is 
difficult to believe that nations, the most distant in 
point of time, the most remote in place, and the most 
unlike in their modes of life, should all concur in this 
point, if there were no dictate of nature for its founda- 
tion. Although the Chinese and some other oriental 
nations regard the left hand as the place of honour in 
their code of ceremonies, yet there is no nation which, 
as a nation, uses the left hand for practical purposes in 
preference to the right. 

Sir Thomas Brown does not overlook this objection 
or seek to weaken its force. With a remarkable degree 
of candour, not unusual with him, he ransacks the 
world for instances which bear against the doctrine he 
desires to establish, and then, quietly remarking that 
“ notwithstanding, in submission to future information,” 
he is “unsatisfied unto great dubitation,” applies 
himself to establish his own position. 

The first argument by which he supports his doubt is 
from analogy; and it is an exceedingly weak one. He 
says, that if it were true that the right side is the most 
powerful in the human being, we might expect to find it 
the same in other animals. Yet, he says, we do not find 
that horses, bulls, or mules are generally stronger on the 
tight side: and as for animals whose forelegs seem in 
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some measure to supply the use of arms, they exhibit, 
if not an equality in both, a rather more frequent pre- 
ference for the left than for the right, as instanced in 
squirrels, apes, and monkeys. The same is also 
observable in parrots, who more commonly feed them- 
selves with the left leg than with the right. To all 
this it might be answered that the peculiar destination 
of man in the creation required in this, as in other 
instances, a peculiar adaptation not necessary to other 
animals, and therefore not extended to them. Besides 
which, the use of the left leg for feeding may be caused 
by the employment of the right for climbing or holding 
> ig would seem to imply greater strength in the. 
right. 

Sir Thomas Brown next states his impression, that 
the preference of the right hand is merely a matter of 
education in childhood, and that children, if untaught. 
through imitation, would generally acquire an equal 
facility of using both hands, or would use indifferently 
the right or left. This opinion was not new, for Sir 
Thomas quotes Aristotle in support of it. But although 
disposed to contend that if children were left to them- 
selves left-handed persons would be about as common 
as right-handed persons, he does not deny that it is 
best that all men should equally apply themselves to 
the constant use of one hand, “ for there would other- 
wise arise anomalous differences in manual actions, not 
only in civil and artificial, but also in military affairs, 
and the several actions of war.” This is an important. 
admission, which may lead us to conclude that this. 
useful object was expressly intended and provided for, 
instead of being left to the accidents of education. We 
believe it has been so; and that, although left-handed 
persons would certainly be more numerous if children 
were not subject to some control, their number would 
not be nearly so great as Sir Thomas imagined.* The 
opinion that the preference given to the right hand is 
an acquired habit has been much extended since Dr. 
Franklin wrote his popular paper on the subject, and 
we find it entertained by many who do not think it 
necessary to act on his suggestions. We lately con- 
versed with a friend on the subject, and found that he 
was quite of this opinion; yet when his experience was 
appealed to, he admitted that among his six children 
there was only one who had required any interference to 
prevent him from using the left hand rather than the 
right. 

“We can afford no more space to the learned phy- 
sician’s considerations on the subject, but proceed at. 
once to Dr. Franklin, who, personating the left hand, 
addressed an ingenious epistle to the ‘ American 
Museum,’ which has had a good deal of influence 
upon the popular opinion on this question. The left 
hand is made to contend that she is entitled to equal 
consideration with the right hand, and ought to be 
equally instructed, in order that if anything should 
happen to her sister (the right hand) she might be 
as competent for useful employment as the right hand 
could be if deprived of the assistance of the left hand. 
She is made to say,— 

“There are two sisters of us, and the two eyes of 
man do not resemble, nor are capable ef being on 
better terms with each other, than my sister and myself, 
were it not from the partiality of our parents, who 
make the most injurious distinctions between us. From 
my infancy I have been led to consider my sister as a 
being of more elevated rank. I was suffered to grow up 
without the least instruction, while nothing was spared. 
in her education. She had masters to teach her writing, 
music, drawing, and other accomplishments; but if by 
chance I touched a pencil, a pen, or a needle, I was. 
bitterly rebuked, and more than once I have been 
beaten for being awkward, and wanting a graceful 
manner. It is true that my sister associated me with 
her on some occasions, but she always made.a point of 

* 
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taking the lead, calling tipon me only from necessity or 
to figure by her side.” 

We now come to Sir Chatles Bell, whose remarks on 
this subject would be so much impaired by any abstract 
or modification, that we give them in full without 
comment or alteration :— 

“ In the conveniences of life, and to make us prompt 
and dexterous, it is pretty evident that there ought to 
be no hesitation which hand is to be used, or which 
foot is to be put forwatd. Is this taught, or have we 
this readiness given to us by Nature? It must be 
observed, at the same time, that there is a distinction 
on the whole right side of the body, and that the left 
side is not only the weaker in regard to muscular 
strength, but also in its vital or constitutional properties. 
The development of the orgatis of action and motion is 
greatest upon the right side, as may at any time be 
ascertained by measuremerit, of the testimony of the 
tailor or shoemaker. Certainly this superiority may be 
said to result from the more frequent exertion of the 
right hand, but the peculiarity extends to the constitu- 
tion also, and disease attacks the left extremities more 
frequently than the right. In opera-dancefs we may 
see that the most difficult feats are performed by the 
right foot. But their preparatory exercises better 
evince the natural weakness of the left limb, since 
these performers are made to give double practice to 
this limb in order to avoid awkwardness in public 
exhibitions ; for if these exercises be neglected, an un- 
graceful preference will be given to the right side. In 
walking behind a person, it is very seldom we see an 
equalized motion; and if we look to the left foot, we 
shall find that the tread is not so firm upon it, and 
that the toe is not so much turned out as in the right, 
and that a greater push is made with it. 

* From the peculiar form of woman, and from the 
elasticity of her step, resulting more from the motion 
of the ancle than of the haunches, the defect of the left 
foot, when it exists, is more apparent in her gait. No 
boy hops upon the left foot unless he be left-handed. 
The horseman puts the left foot in the stirrup and springs 
with the right. We think we may conclude that every- 
thing being adapted, in the conveniences of life, to the 
right hand, as, for example, the direction of the worm 
of the screw, or of the cutting end of the auger, is not 
arbitrary, but is related to a natural endowment of the 
body. He who is left-handed is most sensible to the 
advantages of this adaptation, from the opening of the 
parlour-door to the opening of a penknife. 

“On the whole, the preference of the right hand is 
not the effect of habit, but a natural provision, and is 
bestowed for a yery obvious purpose; and the property 
does not depend upon the peculiar distribution of the 
arteries of the arm, but is given to the right foot as well 
as hand.” 


THE VATICAN. 
Tue Vatican, which is one of the seven hills of old 
Rome, has always retained its ancient name, and in 
the ages when the papal power was at its height, this 
name was almost as significant and imposing to the 
Christian world as that of Rome itself had been to the 
Pagan nations. The excommunications and anathemas 
—*“* the thunders of the Vatican ”—made emperors and 
kings tremble on their thrones, and often shook Europe 
from one end to the other. Princes and people looked 
with equal awe to the ecclesiastical palace on the hill, 
where spiritual arms, with the cross, the signet-ring, 
and the pen, wielded by a few infirm old men, decided 
the fate of “ powers and dominions.” After a long 
waning, the mighty planet of the Vatican disappeared 
and became for ever eclipsed, but still that immortal 
hill has a lasting hold on the veneration of mankind. 
The power of genius has survived the eécleéiastical 
power that most nobly patronised it, Michael Angelo 
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jand Raffaelle still reign there supreniely, and as long 
as a touch of their pencils remains on the wails of that 
old palace, so long will the Vatican be dear to the civi- 
lized world. Let us also be just to the popes. The 
mild virtues—the patience under sufferings and wrongs 
—the truly Christian chatacter of several of the later 
Roman pontiffs, may hallow their palace, and throw a 
melancholy yet pleasing interest ovet the walls wherein 
they dwelt in their feebleness, and where theit prede- 
rcessors revelled in their might. 
« Men are we, and tnust grieve when e’en the shade 
Of that which once was great is pass’d away.” 

The palace of the Vatican, which covers a goad part 
of the hill, has few external features to recommend if 
to the lover of architecture, but, taken 4s a mass, its 
prodigious size and solidity are imposing. It occupies 
a Space which is 1200 feet in length, and about 1000 
feet in breadth. It is, however, rather an assemb 
of buildings grouped and connected together than one 
palace, and the component parts have been erected at 
different periods, and by very different architects. A 
papal residence, humble and limited, as suited the con- 
fined authority and means of the bishops of Rome at 
that period, was built here early in the sixth century. 
This residence was rebuilt on a larger scale about the 
year 1145 by Pope Eugenius IIT. A few years after- 
wards, Innocent II. gave it up as a ledging to Peter IL, 
King of Arragon. In 1305, Clemeut V., at the instiga- 
tion of the King of France, removed the Papal see 
from Rome to Avignon, when the Vatican remained in a 
condition of obseurity and neglect for more than seventy 
years. But soon afier the return of the pontifical court 
to Rome, an event whieh had been so earnestly prayed 
for by the poet Petrarca, and which finally took place 
in 1376, the Vatican was put into a state of repair, 
again enlarged, and it was thenceforward considered as 
the regular palace and residence of the popes, who, one 
after the other, added fresh buildings to it, and gra- 
dually enriched it with antiquities, statues, pictures, 
and books, until it became the richest repertory in the 
world. 

Although, as we have said, the building itself has 
not much architectural beauty, its grand and capital 
accessory has a great deal. This is the staircase which 
forms the principal entrance, and connects the Vatican 
with the noble portico of St. Peter’s. (See No. 108 of 
this Magazine.) It springs boldly from the base of the 
equestrian statue of Constantine, and in four majestic 
flights of marble steps, adorned with a double row of 
Tonic pillars, it reaches the threshold of the grand 
entrance-hall. It is the work of Bernini, and, taken 
altogether, it is probably the most magnificent staircase 
in the world. They call it “ La Scala Regia,” or the 
royal staircase, and the hall to which it leads “ La 
Sala Regia,” and royal works they are! The: hall-is 
of sublime length and elevation. It communicates by 
means of six large folding-doors with six other splendid 
apartments. Its walls are covered with frescoes painted 
chiefly by Vasari. Among his historical subjects are 
“‘ The triumphant entrance of Gregory XI. into Rome, 
after the long stay of the popes at Avignon,” and the. 
execrable massacre of St. Bartholomew, which old 
Roman writers call “‘ The defeat of the Hugonots.” A 
better subject is the battle of Lepanto, painted by 
Taddeo and Federico Zuccheri; but there is another 
subject that vividly recalls the days when the tiara was 
more than the imperial crown. It is the Emperor 
Frederie I. prostrate, and kissing the foot-of the haughty 
pontiff Alexander III. This fresco is painted by 
Francesco Salviati. 

One of the grand folding-doors in the Sala Regia 
gives access to the Cappella Paolina, or the Pauline 
}Chapel, which was rebuilt by Paul III. Like the 
Sistine, this is rather a church than a chapel. The 





faltar is supported by pillars of costly porphyry, atid 
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bears a tabernacle of rock-erystal. The walls are 
éovered with paintings, but the general effect is dark 
and heavy, Towards the end of the hall, on the left, 
another door opens into the Cappella Sistina, which was 
built by Sixtus V. Here the sublime frescoes of 
Michael Angelo and his pupils thunder from the walls, 
and renew (while the astonished eye dwells upon them) 
some of the awe and terror that formerly attached to 
the Vatican. One end of the ehapel is filled and 
crowded with the * Last Judgment,” a vast and mar- 
vellous composition, which, spite of the criticisms of 
cold-blooded conoscenti, and the many faults it involves, 
will ever remain, like the poem of Dante, whence 
Michael Angelo drew a large portion of his inspiration, 
as one of the most sublime efforts of human genius. 
The smoke and dust of more than 300 years,—the 
sepulehral illuminations of the Passion week, when 
innumerable lamps and torches are burnt, and the 
lighter, but constantly renewed, vapours of the incense, 
have sadly blackened oyer these frescoes, but the com- 

sitions have been copied for centuries, the graver has 
multiplied them, and the best parts of the work cannot 
erish. 
‘ Opposite to the Cappella Sistina you enter the Sala 
Ducale, which is large and simple, and thence you can 
pass to the Loggie di Raffaello, which are a series of 
open galleries, in three stories, lining three sides of one 
of the spacious courts of the Vatican, called of San 
Damaso. Raffaello, and his scholars under his im- 


mediate superintendence, executed only a part of the 
frescoes on the walls of these galleries, but his tasteful 
creative mind traced the designs for all of them. The 
beautiful arabesques have suffered much from cold and 
damp. The history of the Bible from the creation of 
the world is painted on the arched ceilings of Raffaello’s 


galleries. From one of these galleries a door opens 
into the Camere di Raffaello, which are covered with 


the frescoes of that greatest of masters. These rooms_ 


in themselves present a great and wonderful school of 
painting. ‘They are totally unfurnished :—the cabinet- 
maker and the upholsterer had no business here ;—the 
soul and hand of D’Urbino fills and beautifies them. 
Among the grand subjects he has treated in these 
chambers are ‘ Pope Leo and Attila,’ the * Judgment 
of Solomon,’ the ‘ Coronation of Charlemagne,’ and the 
glorious ‘ School of Athens.’ We regret to add that 
here also the progress of decay is but too visible. 
Crossing the court of San Damaso, and some 
chapels and halls which form the state apartments of 
the’ Vatican, the visiter comes to a vast well-lighted 
gallery, at one side of which an iron door admits him 
into. the Vatican Library,—a magnificent range of 
building, covered with paintings throughout, and more 
than 1000 feet long. Several apartments branch off 
from this grand line: the Stanza de’ Papiri, or room 
of manuscripts written on Egyptian papyrus befure 
the introduction of paper, is covered with frescoes by 
Mengs. With a happy appropriateness, the designs, 
decorations, and marbles in this beautiful room are all 
in the Egyptian style. The books are not kept in 
open shelves, as with us, but shut up in cases, which, 
asa recent traveller smartly observes, may conceal a 
great deal of wealth or a great deal of poverty. The 
truth however is, that, notwithstanding the spoliations 
of the French during the last war, when many rare 
works were abstracted which were not returned at the 
peace (as they ought to have been), the Vatican is still 
one of the large libraries of Europe, containing about 
330,000 printed volumes and upwards of 30,000 manu- 
‘eripts, Ry the treaty of Tolentino, in which the Pope 
was obliged ta aceept the hard terms usually granted 
by a conquering and rapacious power te aweak and 
(lefenceless one, the French were allowed to make their 
choice of 500 of the rarest MSS, They actually took 
away a great many more, but lefé some of the most 
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curious untouched. A rich collection of Oriental 
manuscripts remains, and ‘the Vatican is rich in olda 
written copies and printed editions of the Classics, to 
say nothing of books and papers connected with church- 
history and ecclesiastical matters. It is supposed that 
its less-disturbed eases and chests contain many docu- 
ments that would tend to throw a light over some parts 
of British history; and, judging from our own ex- 
perience, we should not think it so difficult to get at 
these materials as it has been imagined*, 

In some respects the administration of the library 
and the collection itself may excite surprise. Nearly 
all the works in the Catholic index, that were produced 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
are here, and g few years ago it was not difficult to 
obtain the reading of them in this stronghold of popery. 
We haye known more than one Italian who made his 
first acquaintance with the philosophers and profane his- 
torians of France and Engiand within the sacred walls 
of the Vatican. A curiosity very attractive to English 
visiters, and which is readily shown, is a * Treatise 
on the Seven Sacraments,’ which Henry VIII, sent to 
the Pope with the fallowing orthodox distich :— 

* Angloram Rex Henricus Leo Decimo mittit 
oc opus, et fidei testem et amicitia.” 

(Henry the King of the English sends this work to 
Leo the Tenth, in testimany of his faith and friendship.) 
Hence the title of ** Defender of the Faith,” (which 
meant the Roman Catholic Faith,) so long borne by our 
English sovereigns, The treatise, on somewhat doubtful 
authority, is said to haye been composed by Henry, 
and the fair copy for the Pope is said to have been 
written with his own hand, but there is no doubt what- 
ever that he despatched it to Rome, 

Not far from the library are the magnificent halls 
and galleries of the Belvedere, which name has been 
given to the only true, the only * glorious Apollo” 
(in seulpture)—the matchless Apolle di Belvedere. 
This far-extending museum is lined with marbles, 
paved with ancient and modern mosaies, and filled 
with statues, yases, candelabra, tombs, altars, medal 
lions, and medals. Specimens of Egyptian, Etruscan, 
Grecian, and Roman antiquities, are all found here ; 
and never surely was there a locale built by modern 
hands so worthy of being a lodging to these ancient 
gems and treasures. 

In addition to the Belvedere Apollo, which, left by 
itself, ought to attract all lovers of pure ancient art, 
this museum enshrines the group of the Laocoon and 
the Antinous. The Laoecoon and the Apollo have 
been engraved for our Magazine. (See Nos, 39 and 45.) 
Among the fine specimens of modern Italian sculpture, 
the Perseus and Creugas of Canova stand pre-eminent. 

Beyond these spacious rooms is the Galleria de’ 
Quadri, or Picture Gallery, Here the collection, nu- 
merically considered, is not so large, but some of the 
master-pieces of painting glow on its walls. The 
Transfiguration by Raffaello, and the Saint Jerome by 
Domenichino, are such pictures as exist in no other 
place. 

We have, of necessity, passed hastily over these 
treasures, because a simple list of them would oecupy 
twenty times the space that we ean spare, and because 
a catalogue would be neither instructive nor entértain- 
ing. For the same reasons we Jeave untouched many 
parts and compartments of the Vatican, in which the 
number of rooms, above ground and under ground, is 
truly astonishing, although we must think (considering 
the enormous size of most) that the statement of their 
amounting to 1800 is rather an e¥ tion, We 
have heard Romans say that there are 1100; but-an 


* See ‘Memoir upon the Materials for British History in 
Foreign Libraries and Archives,’ in ‘ Proceedings of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners on the Public Records,"; (June, 1832—August, 
1833.) 
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amusing mistake occurs in the * Diary of an Invalid,’ a 
clever work written by the late Henry Mathews, 
wherein it is said that “the number of rooms contained 
in the Vatican amounts-to 11,000.” This mistake, 
which has been repeated in successive editions of a 
popular book, probably arose from the author's having 
dotted down an 0 too much in his original numericals. 
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The whole superficies covered by fine fresco painting 
must be prodigious. In many of the spacious apart- 
ments the ceiling is painted all over, and the walls 
covered down to the very floor, the works of genius or 
of the most refined taste occupying all those spaces 
which are filled in other palaces by wainscoting, 
cornices, hangings and tapestry. ; 
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[One of Raffaelle’s Galleries in the Vatican.] 
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